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and packing industry is not in the hands of a ' monopoly combine,' 
never has been in the hands of such a ' combine,' and never will be ; 
it cannot become a monopoly ' ' and the denunciation of those who 
make such statements as mistaken and malicious agitators " who have 
an axe to grind but who do not care to come into the open to do it" 
are somewhat humorous in view of the decree of the United States 
Supreme Court, in January, 1905, perpetually enjoining the combina- 
tion known as the "beef trust," and in view of the fact that Mr. 
Armour and his associates escaped prosecution only because of the 
" immunity bath " so kindly administered by Judge Humphrey. Mr. 
Armour's book is interesting merely as an apologia pro vita sua. 

Frank Haigh Dixon. 
Dartmouth Collkge. 

An Introduction to the Study of Agricultural Economics. By 
Henry C. Taylor. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1905. — 
viii, 327 pp. 

This volume is one in the series entitled, TTie Citizen^ s Library of 
Economics, Politics and Sociology, edited by Richard T. Ely. We are 
not told, by either the author or the editor, what is the purpose of this 
book, but it may be inferred that it was written primarily as a text to 
be used in the author's own classes in agricultural economics in the 
University of Wisconsin. On no other theory can a raison d'etre be 
found for it. 

As a guide to the practical farmer, it will probably achieve no more 
popularity than did Go?&tn' s Entwickelung der Gesetze des menschlichen 
Verkehrs. As a text, however, Professor Taylor's work fills a need of 
the time. Whether we agree with the author's rather tenuous theories 
and laborious mathematical demonstrations or not, we feel that he is 
following the right track, in applying economic theory to practical agri- 
culture in a special treatise. Agriculture has always occupied a large 
share of the attention of economists, but the time was ripe for a work 
on agricultural economics, and there is good reason for thinking that 
this book will be fruitful of much good. 

The reader is constantly made aware that Professor Taylor has 
wrought with rare patience, industry and intelligence. He shows an 
extensive knowledge of the literature of general economics and of agri- 
culture , and lays this literature under contribution from Pliny to the 
Twelfth Census. He even quotes passages from Genesis and the gospel 
according to St. John. His extensive reading has not prevented inten- 
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sive study of particular problems {c g., rent), in attacking which he 
shows originality and independence. Unquestionably this book is the 
product of most careful research and equally careful thinking ; and yet 
the result is not altogether satisfactory. As a text it would seem both 
too concrete and too abstruse — too much stuflfed with statistics and too 
full of the emptiness of vain theorization, unmitigated by disconcerting 
facts. For example, in chapter vi the author deduces conclusions 
which are logically faultless, but, so far as the writer can see, utterly 
useless except as a reward for the intellectual gymnastics required to 
reach them. This criticism is not uttered in any spirit of hostility to 
economic theory; but theorizing, to accomplish any useful end, must 
deal with the most accurate generalization of facts. In the very nature 
of things, the facts assumed by the author in this chapter can never be 
subjected to test, and it is therefore not apparent why anyone should 
trouble himself about them. The method of experimentation is the 
only method of determining how intensively a given piece of land should 
be cultivated at any particular time. " Agricultural arithmetic " of a 
much simpler sort than that set forth in this work is needed by both 
farmers and scientific " agriculturists." 

The backbone of the book is chapter ix, on " Distribution of Wealth," 
which contains an interesting and acute discussion of the concept of 
rent and its relation to the other shares in distribution. In working out 
his theory of distribution, the author displays originality and analytical 
power. It is a source of satisfaction to feel that he has achieved his 
reward; for industry, like virtue, is its own reward. His free use of 
illustrative graphs will illumine or obscure his reasoning according to 
the mental attitude of the reader. If we accept the author's assump- 
tions we can find no fault with his conclusions. All agree that there 
are different grades of land, and farmers varying in capacity ; but it is 
not evident that free competition operates with sufficient force in agri- 
culture to give validity to the conclusions reached. Change of owner- 
ship of farms is comparatively rare ; and when a change in ownership 
or tenancy is made, there is almost no opportunity for competition to 
select by a process of elimination the man who, all things considered, 
is best adapted to cultivate the particular grade of land transferred. 

Overscrupulousness in giving credit for borrowed ideas, facts and 
phrases is an offence of which few authors are guilty ; so we are inclined 
to approve Professor Taylor's zeal in acknowledging indebtedness, im- 
puting it to him as righteousness. 

Royal Me:eker. 

PRrNCETON University. 



